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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
SERMON NO. XLVIII. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S WORK. 


John, ix. 4. 


‘I must work the works of Him that sent me, while it is day; the night cometh 
when no man can work.” 


Tuese words of our Divine Master, like all the words that pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth, are full of instruction. They set before 
us the principle of action that regulated his whole life and conduct, 
while he moved upon this sphere of earth, and was conversant, 
like ourselves, with this shifting scene of human being. He con- 
descended to take our nature upon him, to be made in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, and thereby to subject himself to all the trials and 
the miseries that flesh is heir to; (Rom. viii. 3.) “‘ for he was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin;” (Heb. iv. 15.) 
Being made in all things conformable to his brethren, he had 
experience of all our infirmities—he-encountered all the adversities 
of human life—he submitted to ail the laws which men are bound 
to obey, and having passed through this changeful scene of 
mortal being, uncontaminaged by its pollutions, though not unio- 
jured by its storms and arrows, he left to the world the spotless 
pattern of his holy life, as a model for our imitation, and the instruc- 
tion of his divinely inspired precepts to guide us in the way he 
trod. 

The passage of Scripture which has been selected, expresses the 
rule and principle, which on all occasions guided his life and 
actions, which inspired his every thought, and animated his every 
deed. If its import be duly impressed on our hearts, it cannot fail 
to exert a beneficial influence on,our character and conduct; and 
to strengthen our resolutions, and promote our progress in the 
ways of holiness and virtue. To what source can we so properly 
look for guidance and direction in the course of our earthly pil- 
grimage, as to him, who, having himself trodden the thorny path, 
(Philipp. ii. 18.) is able to lead through its bewildering mazes, al! 
that are willing to follow him; who, inspired with the purest love 
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to our fallen and erring race, left his blissful abode on high, and 
became ah inhabitant of earth, that he might become the captain 
of our salvation, and teach us the way of life. 

Let us then attentively mark the path he trod, and endeavour 
carefully to walk in his footsteps. ‘I must work, (said he) the 
works of him that sent me, while it is day; the night cometh 
when no man can work.” The appointed work of him whose 
words we are considering, was to enlighten mankind by his doc- 
trine, to instruct them by huis life, and to redeem them by his death. 
Ile was sent to teach mankind what they had almost universal 
forgotten, or had lost in the imperfect tradition of successive gen- 
erations, the knowledge of their maker and of themselves—of his 
will, and their duty; to unfold to them, further, what they had 
never fully known, and could not know, but by a revelation from 
heaven, the method and conditions of salvation, or the way to 
reguin their forfeited immortality, and the lost favour of God; and 
lastly, he came to do for man, what he had been proved to be in- 
capable of doing for himself, obey the laws of his sovereign with- 
out transgression; and to make, by the sinless offering of himself, 
an acceptable atonement to the violated Majesty of Heaven for past 
guilt, thereby propitiating the Divine Justice, restoring man to the 
hope of pardon, and uniting in a perpetual league, mercy and truth, 
righteousness and peace. (Ps. Ixxxv. 10.) He came, in fine, to 
glorify God by redeeming man. 

This was his appointed work; for this alone he lived, for this he 
was content to die; and knowing the end that awaited him, he 
laboured with all diligeace to fulfil the purpose of his mission, 
in the compass of the few short years allotted for his sojourn on 
earth. He lost not a moment of his fleeting life in inglorious ease, 
or consuming idleness, nor ever deferred till to-morrow, the good 
that might be done to-day. It was his meat to do the will of Him 
that sent him; (John, iv. 34.) he hungered and thirsted only for the 
salvation of men; and whenever any opportunity offered, by which 
this, the one great object of his mission, might be furthered, every 
personal and inferior consideration w&s neglected and forgotten. 
Even the urgent wants of nature presséd in vain, (Mark, vi. 31, 34.) 
when they came into competion with the work of his heavenly 
calling. 

From this no pleasures could allure, no danger or difficulties 
could deter him. He knew that his day was short, and he laboured 
incessantly to make the most of it, to apply it to the best purpose, 
and the most necessary use. And with so much diligence and 
fidelity did he devote himeelf to the duties of his divine mission, 
that when his period of service Was nearly accomplished, and the 
shades of night were about to close his mortal career, he was able, 
in the confidence of truth, to address to the Father who had sent 
him, this most satisfatory declaration—“I have glorified thee on 
the earth; I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do;” 
(John, xvii. 4,5.) and in the calm assurance of his perfect obedi- 
ence, could claim the merited reward, ‘*O Father, glorify thou me 
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with thine own self, with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.” 

In like manner should his followers, endeavour to walk in his 
holy steps, to fivish, in their time, the work allotted to them, that 
they may at length aspire to the same reward, and be admitted to 
share their master’s glory. In the werds of the text, we have dis- 
tinctly set before us the proper business of our lives, and a motive 
which ought to urge us diligently to pursue it. It is eur duty, as it 
was Christ’s, to work the works of Him ‘hat sent us, and to do it 
without delay, because the night approaches, when we can work no 
more. These two topics here preseut thems: ives for our cousider- 
ation; first, the work which we have to perform, and next, the 

riod of time allowed us to perform it in. 

First, The work which we have to perforus, is to obey the will 
of God, our maker and our sovereigu; and tis is the will of God 
that we should keep his Commandments. Upon this part of the 
subject much needs not be said. Every man who lives where the 
Gospel of Christ has shed its hghi, knows, or may know if he will, 
what the laws of his Creater require of him. No one is so ignorant 
as not to know, that he is bound to reverence and to worship the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe, to treat all men with justice, kind- 
ness, and forbearance, and to practice moderation and self-govern- 
ment in his personal conduct; or, that it is his duty, in the com- 
prehensive words of Holy Scripture, ‘sto deny vogodliness and 
worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world, looking for the blessed hepe of the glorious appear- 
ing of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ,”’ (Titus, ii. 12.) 
This is the sum and the substance of Christian morality, the sub- 
stance of God’s Commandments. All else is but the further illus- 
tration, and more full developement of the particulars embraced in 
these general heads of duty, or of the instruments and weans 
whereby we may be best enabled to fulfil what is here required. 
And what taan in a Christian community can be supposed ignorant 
of these Gospel truths; or, knowing these truths, can be deemed 
uninstructed in the will of God, and his duty? And if they know 
these things, happy are they if they do them. Even they who pro- 
fess not the Gospel of Christ, cannot shut their eyes to the light 
which it has diffused through the mass of society around them; 
and this degree of knowledge is sufficent to leave them also with- 
out excuse in the sight of God, if they wilfully refuse to obey his 
will, as far as they are acquainted with it. 

But from them who profess the Gospel, more is required; for to 
them more is given. They who assemble themselves together in 
the name of .Christ, as we do, have his will more fully made known 
tous; we have all the aids which the Gospel imparts for resisting 
sin, all the consolations which it affords under the trials of the 
world, and all the glorious hopes of future bliss which it displays 
for our encouragement in our pilgrimage through life. Still more 
inexcusably then shall we err, still more unanswerably shall we 
stand condemned, if, possessing these advantages, we shall be 
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found to have carelessly neglected our duty, and to have wilfully 
rejected the proffered salvation. The plea of ignorance caunot 
profit us, however far it'may be admitted in the behalf of others. 
It the servant, who knew but imperfectly his Lord’s will, shall be 
punished for his negligence in not observing what he knew, with 
few stripes, it is equally certain, that he who knew fully his Lord’s 
will, and yet neglected to fulfil it, shall be punished with many 
stripes. (Luke, xii. 47.) They who have the Gospel in their hands, 
and all the institutions and ordinances of religion within their 
reach, who frequent the temple of the Lord, and hear his word 
read and preached, must surely be expected to know all that cun 
be known of his will; or if they know it not, it can only be because 
they care not to know it, because they wilfully refuse to learn. 
And in either case, the neglect to know, or the neglect to perform 
it, will be found equally without excuse, and will subject them to 
the inevitable and unhappy doom of careless and unprofitable 
servants. 

But, Secondly, we are to consider what is the périod of time 
allowed us for the performance of this necessary duty. ‘‘ We must 
work the works of Him that sent us, while it is day; for the night 
cometh when no man can work.” It is to be presumed that every 
man is resolved within himself to fulfil the duty which God requires 
of him, at some period or other of his life, so that he may be pre- 
pared at its close, for whatever may there await him in another state 
of being. But it is undeniably and unhappily evident, that a great 
part of mankind grossly deceive themselves in relation to this sub- 
ject, by deferring to a futare time that duty, which, if it be done at 
all, must be done immediately, and without delay. They deceive 
themselves both with respect to the nature of the work which they 
have to perform, and the time when it may be performed. The ap- 
pointed work of our calling is not such as may be done at any par- 
ticular period which we may be pleased to set apart for that purpose, 
or within any given or limited space of time. It is commensuraic 
with the whole duration of our life, and is designed to furnish our 
chief employment through its whole extent. It enjoins on us hab- 
itually to live—to act upon every occasion—conformably to the 
laws set down in the Gospel of Christ. We must each day, and at 
every moment, be proceeding either in the course of conduct pre- 
scribed by those laws, or in a contrary course. We must each day, 
either obey or violate, some of the commandments of God, and 
consequently please, or displease him. Every day, nay, every 
hour of life, brings some temptation to gin to be overcome, or to 
be indulged—some portion of good, or evil, to be thankfully re- 
ceived, or patiently endured—some deed of justice, or of mercy, to 
be done or neglected—some occasion for the exercise of our mora! 
faculties—some period of time to be spent well, or ill, and to be 
accounted for accordingly. How, then, is it passible to postpone to 
a future period that which exists only in the passing instant? To 
defer to a distant era, actions, which a moment hence will have 
receded into the bosom of the irrevocable past! Will you be able 
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at that future period to call again into being the departed years of 
life, that you may then fulfil the duties which you suffer now to pass 
by neglected? Can you to-morrow live over agaiu the wasted hours 
of to-day, repair its omitted dues, and strike from the record each 
committed sin? As well might you hope to roll the flood of time 
back to its source. Each hour and moment of our life bears with 
it as it recedes from us, a moral account to the author of our being, 
which must be either for us or against us, and must be so furever; 
each instant as it flits by us receives a moral stamp, (deep and in- 
delible as the past, over which even Omnipoteuce has oo power. 
And these shall all rise up in judgment against us, at the final day 
of doom. Whatever of good we may perform hereafier, the past 
must still remain unaltered, and unalterable. 

But you will tell me of repentance, that it has virtue to wash out 
the stains of guilt, and to remove the crimson dye; and you purpose 
at some future, distant season, to apply this sponge to the past, and 
then to begin the work of God, and the preparation for heaven. 
This is the flattering unction that men lay tu their souls, to svuothe 
the remonstrances of conscience, and to stifle the pleadings of the 
Holy Spirit in their hearts. Alas! vain delusion! offspring of the 
enemy of our peace! Is not this to make the grace of God the 
minister and instrument of sin, and to make a mockery of his 
mercy? To resolve to continue in sin, that grace may abound? Was 
this the doctrine of our Lord and Master, or of his Apostles? Was 
this the practice of him who said, ‘I must work the works of Him 
that sent me, while it is day?’ Can this be the doctrine or the prac- 
tice of any that call themselves disciples of Christ? It were a pro- 
fanation of the holy name and religion of our master to admit the 
supposition, did not stern experience bear its irrefragable testimony 
in proof of a fact so melancholy. Herein we behold the most con- 
vincing evidence of man’s ruined state. What is there more com- 
mon and more to be lamented, than the self-deception which leads 
so many Christians to defer from day to day, and from year to year, 
the task of repentance and amendment, which they profess the 
firmest resolution of one day endeavouring to accomplish? What 
is there that ought more urgently to plead with us the necessity of 
a candid and rigorous examination of our hearts and our lives, 
than the frequency of a delusion, under the influence of which we 
hehold so many of our fellow-men blindly pursuing their headlong 
career in careless security, to the very brink ofthe grave! Could we 
be persuaded to fix an impartial eye steadily on our own conduct, we 
should but too probably find ourselves treading the same danger- 
ous track. All are sensible of the folly and the danger of such a 
course, when they perceive other men walking in it; but few are 
able to discover, or willing to admit, that the fearful picture is 
their own. | 

Lastly, let the subject be more forcibly impressed on our hearts 
by the solemn admonition in the text, “the night cometh when no 
man can work.” Let this consideration strongly urge us to an 
immediate, and diligent, and earnest discharge of the great and 
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important work to which we are called. The day of life, at best, 
is short, when compared with the duties to be fulfilled in it, and 
every day's experience convinces us, that small is the number of 
those who are permitted to measure out its full duration. Our sun 
may go down at noon; it must inevitably set at the approach of 
night. Let us not defer to the late and doubtful period 01 its de- 
clining hours, when its rays are feeble, and its lustre dimuned by 
age, the momentous work of our preparation for eternity. But let 
us rather give its morning brightness, and its meridian splendour, 
to the service of Him who has caused it to shine upon us; and if it 
should hereafter be darkend by the clouds and storms of adversity, 
(aud is who there that escapes them?) we shall stil dwell safely in 
the beams of His favour, who is an everlasting light to his people. 

Cousecrate then, I intreat you, my young friends, to the service 
ef Him whose goodness bestows it, the spring-time of your life, the 
swret blossoms of youth, and the first ripe fruits of manhood ; 
while health aud strength enable you to serve him; while the heart 
is yet warm with ingenuous affections, and the will is resolute to 
execute its purpose; “while the evil days come not, nor the years 
draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.” 
(Eccl. xii. 1.) Soon, too soon, the perplexing cares, and entangling 
pursuits of the world, will throng around you, and break in upon 
that happy calm, which the blest season of youth leaves undisturbed 
for the service of God, and of virtue. Soon will its alluring 
pleasures seduce the unsuspicious heart, if it be not pre-engaged 
by those purer and holier joys, which religion invites you to culti- 
vate. Soon will sorrow and disappointment overcast the sceue, 
now bright with the promises of hope; and the flattering illusions 
of youth will vanish away. Soon will the winter of age darken 
around you, and the night of death close in upon all mortal pur- 
suits. Let us then apply ourselves without delay, and with earnest 
zeal, to the solemn duty of our Christian calling. Let us ‘ work 
the works of Him that sent us, while itis day; forthe night cometh 
when po man can work.” 


—<>>— 


YOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
SOME RELIGIOUS SCRUPLES CONSIDERED. 


“The person, it appears, is harrassed by the fear that she has 
no imterest in these, viz. the atonement and righteousness of our 
blessed Lord, and that he who is merciful to all others, will not 
look with compassion upon her.” Fear is natural to the Christian 
while in the flesh. When he is perfect he will have no more to fear. 
St. Paul says, ‘work out your own salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling.”’ Our Lord had occasion to say to his disciples, “fear not 
little flock,”"* &c. Fear implies humility, or a consciousvess of 


* See also Rom. iii. 15. and 2 Tim. i. 7 
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our great unworthiness, but it also implies want of faith. The pro- 
per remedy for it, is, therefore, the meditating much on the suffi- 
ciency of Christ to save sinners, ‘even the chief,” and the constant 
reenllection that we are saved, not by our own rightedusness, but 
by that of Christ, on which we are required to place implicit reli- 
auce. Your having fear then, shews not that you are not a Chris- 
tian, for all Christians have fear, but that your faith in Christ is not 
as strong as it should be. Let it be your prayer, “ Lord I believe, 
help thou mine unbelief,” ‘Lord increase my faith.” ‘Search 
the Scriptures” and you will be more and more satisfied that Christ 
is able and willing to save you, and that having such a Saviour you 
ought not to fear. Well might frail man be afraid, if he rested 
his hope on his own goodness. 

“She does not doubt the mercy of God, but only her own quali- 
fications to receive it; she fears that her repentance is not true,” 
&c. Does not the very desire to be more penitent, more sorry for 
sin, prove that the person is a real penitent. The prodigal said, 
“fam no more worthy to be called thy son.” He felt that his sor- 
row for leaving his father was not so deep as it ought to be. The 
publican also seemed to labour under a sense of the imperfection 
of his repentance when he stood afar off, would not lift up his eyes, 
smote his breast, and exclaimed ‘‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
Take the case of a criminal condemned to death, and pardoned. 
His gratitude would be great, and yet even such a man might feel 
and probably would say, that he was not as grateful to the Governor 
as he ought to be. His opinion that his gratitude is not lively 
enough, shows that he is really a grateful man ;—and so I would 
say, the believer, who felt deeply conscious that he did not abhor 
sin and love his Saviour as much as he ought, by that very con- 
sciousness, shows himself to bave the Christian graces of repent- 
ance and faith. 

“The person does not feel so utterly unworthy, as she is con- 
vinced she must be in the sight of God.” In the sight of Him, in 
whose eyes “the heavens are not pure,” of course man must appear 
more unworthy than he can to himself. -But if you feel that you 
are a great sinner, and desire to cherish this feeling, and to realize 
it, more and more, you have a good feeling common to all true 
Christians, and it seems to me this desire of deeper penitence, is a 
sure mark of true penitence. 


“The belief that these (the atonement and righteousness of 


Christ) are all sufficient for the whole, does not exalt the spirit of 
praise and thanksgiving.” Here you express a desire to be more 
thankful to Christ, as you did before, a desire to be more sorry for 
your sins, or more penitent. Now it seems to me, that this very 
desire, as I remarked before, is an evidence of a state of heart 
which God approves. It is the same feeling which was divinely 
approved in the case of the father, (Mark, ix. 24.) and was thus 
affectionately expressed ;—‘“ Lord I believe, help thou mine un- 
belief,”—as if, 1 wish to believe, but I fear my faith is too weak. 
And is not this what you say in substance, I wish to have the spirit 
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of praise and thanksgiving, to love and adore my maker and*re- 
deemer, but alas! I have it not. Pray after his manner, “ Lord | 
praise and thank thee, help me to praise thee better and better.”’ 

“I fear the intervals, (that is, of religious joy) are mere excite- 
ments of the imagination.”” Our imaginations, or rather our 
spirits are subject to depression, as well as to elevation. “The 
corruptible body presseth down the soul, musing on many things.” 
Possibly the melancholy feeling to which you refer, is to be traced 
to ill health, or other causes not of a religious nature. At any rate, 
it seems to me, that one who believes the Gospel, and humbly en- 
deavours to comply with its requisitions, ought not to doubt her 
final salvation, at least to that degree, to be made unhappy by her 
fears. 

It is not permitted Christians, in general, to be sure-of their sal- 
vation. Assurance has been vouchsafed to some persons, but even 
they do not appear to have had it at all times. St. Paul perhaps had 
it, when he said, “I have a desire to depart and be with Christ.” 
But there were times when he had it not, as when he exclaimed, 
“Oh wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death.” Bishop White has published an able essay on the 
doctrine of assurance, in which he shows that a man may be a very 
good Christian, who has not this assurance. St. Paul says, “ we 
walk by faith, not by sight.”” But the man who is sure of his sal- 
vation, or which is the same thing, sure that he has a true faith and 
repentance, sure that he has the qualifications as set forth in the 
Gospel, would walk by sight. Consider for a moment, what is the 
meaning of hope? Hope is one thing, and certainty another. 
Now if all true Christians have certainty, then they cannot have 
hope. But hope is a Christian virtue. We are exhorted to “‘ hope 
in God.” St. Paul says, “ hope is an anchor tothe soul.” It cannot 
be correct then for any one to suppose, that she is not a true believer, 
because she has only a hope, and not an assurance of her salvation. 
(See Rom. viii. 24. 

In the expression, ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins,”’ (Ephes. ii. 1. 
see also Colos. ii. 13.) .I understand St. Paul as referring to the 
inability of the sinner to reform without the help of the Holy Spit 
of God. A dead man cannot be quickened or restored to life by any 
power of his own, or by any other power than that of the Almighty. 
in like manner, says St. Paul, “‘ you,” \ sinners) “ hath he” ( viz. Christ 
the son of God) “quickened,” raised from the death of sin, to the 
life of righteousness. If you feel conscious that you are dead in 
sin, that is, as utterly unable as a dead man to turn to God in your 
own strength, you have a proper Christian feelingund instead ot 
being grieved, you ought to be thankful to God, from whom does 
proceed ‘a right judgment in all things,” that you have this con- 
sciousness, this sense of our need of the Spirit, which is the first 
step in the work of salvation. This sense leads to earnest and 
constant prayer; to the use of the other means of grace, and to 
humble endeavours to avoid that which is evil, and cleave to that 


which is good. 
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We are told, that God gives his Holy Spirit to “ those that ask 
him,” to those who “obey him,” who endeavour to obey him, 
(Acts, v. 32.) and to those who faithfully use his sacraments. And 
he who has a desire to be More and more penitent, more and more 
holy, more and more useful to his fellow-men, has some fruits of 
the Spirit; and, says our Lord, “by their fruits ye shall know them,” 
that is, who are and who are not his disciples. 

I may be mistaken, but the writer seems to me to suppose it ne- 
cessary, that she should have a sensible perception of the Spirit of 
God, so that she might be able to designate the time, place, and 
manner in which the Spirit influenced her feelings. Secker re- 
marks, and a more judicious and well-informed minister cannot be 
named, “a feeling of immediate and sensible assurances of God’s 
favour so impressed upon us, that we can certainly distinguish it to 
be of divine original, from the manner in which it affects us, may 
be often vouchsafed, but it is no where in Scripture made necessary, 
and all feelings are imaginary and deceitful, unless they be accoin- 
panied with that one, which the Apostle experienced and mentions 
in Corinthians, i. 12, Our Saviour’s rule of knowing every tree by 
its fruit, is the only sure way of judging of ourselves, as well as 
others.” (See Tillotson to the same effect, vol. ii. Sermon 147, 
folio edit.) 

The writer too, (perhaps I mistake) seems to wish some other 
assurance of her safety than God has been pleased to promise. In 
his Scriptures, he instructs us that we shall be saved through Christ, 
if we become his disciples, and he tells us how we may know that we 
are his disciples. On this important point we must study the 
Scriptures, and by the aid of his grace given in auswer to our 
prayers and holy endeavours, we shall attain the desired satisfac- 
tion respecting it. But it is no-where promised that we shall have 
an inward assurance, a sort of voice speaking to us from heaven 
and saying, ‘‘thou art my beloved son.” This assurance may be 
given to some persons. But it does not appear that it is indispen- 
sable, so that all true Christians must have it With respect to some 
of those who say that they have this inward light, may they not be 
mistaken? May they not be under the influence of an ardent 
imagination, while other Christians, equally as good as they, go 
mourning all their days, and like David, are men “ of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief?” Surely it will not be denied that David 
was in a state of mind equally approved by his God, when “he 
rejoiced before the Lord,” aud when he said “why art thou cast 
down, oh! my soul, and why art thou disquieted within me—hope 
thou in God.” 

To conelude—I should not doubt the writer to be a Christian, 
merely because she is not sure she will be saved. “God giveth 
grace to the humble;” but while we cherish humility more and 
more, let ue cherish confidence in our blessed Saviour, “who is 
able to save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him,” Heb. 
vii. 24.) “them,” yes, all of them, for Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners, and whosoever believeth in him, shall not 


perish, but hav&everlasting life. 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


ON SUNDAY MAILS. 


Messrs. Editors.—At the commencement of the efforts on the part 
of the religious public, to have an end put to the wicked innovation 
of Sunday Mails, it was asserted that they were unknown in Great- 
Britain. 

It has been maintained, that Sunday Mails are essential to the 
highest degree of commercial prosperity. Now, if this were 
admitted, it would remain to be proved, that the greatest commer- 
cial prosperity was worth such a price. It would remain to be 
proved, that the moral and religious interests of the country ought 
to be sacrificed to its commercial interests. The Christian, how- 
ever, was prepared to deny both the premise and the inference. On 
the highest authority itis asserted that ‘the blessing of God, it maketh 
rich.’ And as nations can be rewarded only in the present life, no 
enlightened Christian doubts that “ righteousness exalteth a nation,” 
and that sin will bring upon it adversity, as surely as an individual 
will be punished for his disobedience, in a future life. In confirm- 
ation of this view of the subject, the Christian can appeal to history, 
and in particular tu that of the Jews, for their prosperity followed 
close on the heels of their fidelity to God, whereas the measure of 
their national adversity was filled up when they, rulers and people, 
became distinguished for their impiety and immorality. We think, 
that the intelligent observer must notice among modern nations, 
that God exercises a moral providence, for who of them have been 
the most afflicted, and who the most prosperous? But to take a 
more limited view of the subject, we would remark, that the advo- 
cates for Sunday Mails positively denied the assertion that they 
were unknown, or less common in Great-Britain, than in the United 
States. It is with great satisfaction, therefore, that we have no- 
ticed the following extract of a letter from a merchant of New- 
York, dated London, October 12, 1829 :— 

**I proceed to reply to your inquiries relative to the Post-Office, 
which I obtained from a person in the employment of the Govern- 
ment, in the Post-Office. 

‘Jt is closed on the Sabbath, so far as relates to taking out let- 
ters, to all but a messenger from the Army and Navy Officers. No 
business of any kind is done at the office, except delivering the letters 
to him. This relates to what are sent by special government mes- 
sengers. ‘The mails are so arranged that no one comes into or 
goes from London on Sunday. For instance: there is no mail 
made up at Liverpool on Saturday for London, because it would 
arrive on the Sabbath. There are twenty-seven mail coaches that 
go from London every evening at seven o’clock, except Sabbath 
evening; and a letter for any part of the Kingdom, put into the office 
at half-past seven on Saturday, would remain there until Monday 
evening’s mail, After the office is closed on Saturday evening, ne 
man can get a letter until it opens on Monday morning, unless it 
shall be a government letter. The mails all arrive in the morn- 


ing, but not on Sunday morning.” . 
uf [09 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
ON THE PLANTING OF CHRISTIANITY IN GREAT-BRITAIN. 


NO. 4. 
(Continued from Vol. vi.. page 267) 


Messrs Editors.—I shall now proceed to show, that the religion 
of the ancient Britains was different from that of the present Rom- 
ish Church;—l. As to the Pope’s Supremacy 2. As to Image 
Worship. 3. As tothe Cross. 4. As tothe Marriage of Priests. 
5. Asto Monks. 6. Asto Purgatory. 7. As to Prayers to Saints. 
8. As to Indulgences and Pardons. 9. As to Relics. 10. As to 
the Public Service in their own tongue. Il. Asto Merits. 12. As 
to the Doctrine of the Eucharist. 13. As to the Communion in both 
kinds. I4. As to the sufficiency of the Scripture. 15. As to the 
Scripture in their own language. 

It cannot be denied, but that in Britain, as well as in other coun- 
tries, corruptions crept into the Church by little and little, and very 
early; yet we read that the religion professed by the ancient 
Bishops, Priests and Monks, and other Christians in that land, was 
for substance, the same with that which is now maintained there 
against the foreign doctrine, carried thither in later times by the 
Pope or Bishop of Rome’s followers and abettors: this is to be 
understood of the more substantial and important points of doc- 
trine, which are in controversy between the Church of Rome, and 
Protestants at this day; that we may thereby see whether the 
Papists or the Protestants have departed from the religion of Jesus 
Christ, which was first planted in England. 


1.—Of the Pope’s Supremacy. 


As for the Pope’s Supremacy, the main article of all, for a denial 
of which men are excluded heaven, and cast into hell by the Church 
of Rome; it manifestly appears, that it was no article of the ancient 
British creed. 

Gildas Sapiens, who lived long before Austin went to England, 
shows that Tu es Petrus, Thou art Peter, was not understood by 
the Britains to be spoken of Peter only, but to every true Priest, 
aud to every holy Priest is promised, “‘ whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt louse 
on earth, shall be loosed in heaven.” 

And Dinot, Abbot of Bangor, A. D. 596, who was the author of 
several books, and after his death accounted a martyr, “ denies any 
other obedience to be due to the Pope of Rome, than that which is 
due to other Christian Bishops; and affrins the Britains of his 
country to be subject under God, to the Bishop of Caerlegion.”— 
(See Pits. de Script. p. 109.) 

Austin, by means of Ethelbert, King of Canterbury, having pro- 
cured a meeting with divers of the British Bishops, and other prin- 
cipal men of the Clergy, at a certain place in Worcestershire, called 
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afterwards from that occasion, Austin’s Oak; he endeavoured by 
persuasions, threats, and other flattering or harsh means, to draw 
the Britons to an entire conformity with the Church of Rome, 
which had then fallen from the purity of former times: whereas 
the Britons had still continued, (as Jeffery of Monmouth says) in 
the same course of pure doctrine, which they had received in the 
first infancy of the Church. Their answer was short and peremp- 
tory, That they might not submit themselves tu him, having an Arch- 
bishop of their own; that the doctrine and discipline of their Church 
they had received from the Apostles of Christ, neither would they 
change the same for any man’s pleasure whatsoever. 

Austin, being a bold and persevering man, and not at all dis- 
eouraged at this answer, procured another meeting, to which many 
more of the Britons came than before. It is said, that there were 
seven Bishops present at this assembly, viz. the Bishop of Here- 
ford, the Bishop of Landaff, the Bishop of Faterne, the Bishep of 
Bangor, the Bishop of St. Asaph, the Bishop of Wiccians, or 
Worcester, and the Bishop of Morgan. 

Before this assembly met, according to venerable Bede, (see 
his history, book ii. ch. 2.) some of the Britains thought it good to 
ask counsel of a certain holy man, to know of him whether he 
thought it best for them to submit to Austin or not; he advised them, 
that “if he were a man of God, to take the course he showed, and 
follow the same: and when they asked him how they should dis- 
cern whether he were such an one or no, he pronounced this saying 
of our Saviour; Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for 1 am meek 
and humble of heart: “If therefore,” said he, “this Austin be a 
meek and humble man, it is an evident sign, that he beareth the 
yoke of Christ, and offereth the same to you. But if he be stout 
and proud, he is not of God you may be sure. This, therefore, is 
my advice, have a care that he and his company be first tn the 
place where you meet. If then, you being the greater number, he 
rise not to do you reverence, but despise you, despise you him also, 
and his counsel.” 

Austin first entered the place of their meeting, with great pomp 
and dignity ; and, when the British Bishops and their Clergy came 
in, he never rose to salute them, or showed them any respect. This 
they took to be very ill treatment, and refused to comply with any 
thing he said, exhorting one another at the same time not to yield 
a single iota to him. For said they, He that will not deign to so 
much as to rise out of his chair to salute us, how much more, when we 
have submitted ourselves to his jurisdiction, will he despise us, and set 
us at naught. 

With this repulse, it is said, Austin was so much moved and 
irritated, that he could not forbear to utter many threatenivgs 
against the poor Britains, telling them, That they who refused peace 
with their friends, should shortly find war and enemies: and how well 
he seconded his words by his deed, we hear from Thomas Gray, 
who wrote a Chronicle about five hundred years since, wherein he 
says, that Austin being refused by the Bishops, and other learned 
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Britains, complained to King Ethelbert, who forthwith levied his 


power, and marched against them, and slew them in most cruel wise, 
having no more regard of them than a wolf hath upon sheep. 

B. Godwin in his Chronicle, page 45, reports, that King Ethel- 

bert sent to Elfred, King of Northumberlaad, to help him, and that 
Austin met them at Chester; upon this occasion the Britains re- 
ceived a great defeat, and besides a vast number of soldiers and 
men in arms, a prodigious company of Monks was slain, no less 
than 1200 that never fought at all, otherwise than by their prayers 
aud supplications to God for his assistance: of all others of the 
Clergy, the greatest malice was against them, as the greatest wrong- 
doers, because they would not quietly and peaceably receive the 
yoke of foreign and usurping jurisdiction, obtruded upon them. 
' These Monks, although they rejected the Roman yoke, and would 
have no communion with the Roman Church, yet they were not 
accounted damned persons accorded to the new tenet of Popery, 
but esteemed as holy martyrs evea to this day. 

As by the former history of the Church, we find they were not 
subjected to the Bishop of Rome; so also it appears by that, 
Gregory was ignorant whether the Britains were Christians or 
Pagans: for it is asserted by Paulus Diaconus, that when Gregory 
saw certain English children in Rome, and asked what country 
they were of, and being answered, that they were of Britain, he 
asked again, whether the Islanders were Christians or no, &c. 
Now there being then an Archbishop, and seven other Bishops, and 
many Christians; Gregory’s ignorance of them manifestly shows, 
that these Christians were not subject to a Romish Bishop. 

In all Austin’s arguments to persuade the Britons, he does not so 


much as once mention their former dependance upon the See of 


Rome, nor does he even challenge them as having been first con- 
verted to the Christian faith by that Church, and, therefore, in duty 
bound to be subject to the Pope, as the Romanists now pretend, 
and endeavour to persuade us. 

Another reason against the Pope’s Supremacy in England, may be 
taken from the epitaph upon Austin’s tomb, where these words are 
engraven; namely, fic requiescit Augustinus Dorobernia Archiepiscopus 
qui olim huc a Beato Gregorio Romane urbis Pontifice directus, Sc. 
Here resteth the body of Agustine, the first Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was sent inte this land by Saint Gregory, Bishop of Rome. It 
plainly appears by this, then, that Gregory was Bishop of Rome 
only, and not of the Christian world. So that this circumstance is 
of itself sufficient to persuade us, that things were far otherwise in 
the days of Austin, from what the Papists would now have us to 
believe. 

Moreover, if we look into the history of those times more par- 
ticularly, we shall find that the ancient Britains did not observe the 
decrees of the Bishops of Rome before Austin went among them. 
Victor, Bishop of that city, about the year 192, made a constitution 
for the time in which Easter was to be kept; which the Britains did 
not as yet observe; nor would they observe, till it was established 
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in a council in England under Theodore, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, about the year 668. Also, Pope Syricius Nicholas, and others, 
forbid Priests’ marriage: but it seems that the Priests in England, 
were not prohibited thereby; for Huntington tells us, that Anselme 
first prohibited Priests’ marriage in that country, many hundred 
years after in a council at London. 

Pope Constantine held a council in Rome, to establish Image 
worship; but Brithwold, Archbishop of Canterbury, was the first 
who established it in England. He called a council at London 
about the year 714, which directed images ito be erected in his See. 

( To be continued.) 


--— fe — 


Extract from a Review of ‘Dr. Cooxe on PressytTertan Orpr- 
NATION,” taken from the Western Monthly Review, for November, 
1829. 


One of the ablest champions of the validity of Presbyterian ordi- 
nation is the Rev. Dr. Miller of Princeton. In this country, atleast, 
his letters on the subject, appearto be regarded as the sword and 
buckler of those who deny that the laying on of Episcopal hands is 
an essential prerequisite to the Christian ministry. Being, more- 
over, one of the latest writers, and professing to treat the question 
in ertenso, his production might well be supposed to contain a fair 
digest of every thing, whether of argument or authority, that ean be 
adduced in support of the validity of presbyterianism. Under this 
belief, our author has made a bold and manly, and we must add 
in justice, a powerful effort to raze to its foundation the entire fa- 
bric which the reverend gentleman has so laboriously erected. As 
relates to the success of this effort, itis not perhaps our province to 
attempt to forestall the judgment of the public. Nor have we any 
wish to that effect. We deem ourselves at liberty however to record 
our own, 

It is due to truth from us, therefore, to remark, that Dr. Miller 
has met in Dr. Cooke no common antagonist. On the contrary, he 
will find reason to acknowledge in him a polemic of great power, 
adroitness and research ; one perfectly informed on the subject in 
question ; one with whom, although not a professed theologian or 
ecclesiastic, it is no condescension even in him to measure weapons. 
We must add, that he has encountered in him an antagonist, who 
is not more learned, intrepid, and ingenious, than manly and fair. 
Our author is as far from being a sophist, as he is from being a sci- 
olist. Facts and authority are his weapons; and he uses them 
with the dexterity of a discipoed controvertist. One of his most 
prominent qualities is accuracy. And this, invaluable in itself, he 
has turned, in the present case, to the most important account. If 
we are not mistaken, he has turned it against Dr. Milier with a 
force that must greatly weaken the authority of the ‘ Letters’ of 
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that gentleman in defence of presbyterianism, if it do not prove 
fatal to them. 

Indeed one of the most striking features in the ‘ Essay’ before 
us, is the broad and open exposyre it makes of the inaccuracies of 
the reverend professor of Princeton. Nor are these inaccuracies, 
although exceedingly numerous, more frequent in recurrence, than 
they are extraordinary incharacter. They do not relate to reason- 
ing, or the remembrance of facts, names, or dates ; but to the cita- 
tion of authorities, which Dr. Miller either had, or ought to have 
had on his table before him. They consist alike of mutilations and 
interpolations, leaving out and superadding, not only words, but 
clauses, and even sentences. And it isnot a little remarkable, that 
ail the matter left out made against the doctor’s cause, and that su- 
peradded, in favour of it. We will not say that this was done 
intentionally, although so often repeated ; nor has Dr. Cooke said 
so. But we do say that, being thus repeated, it was one of the most 
extraordinary accidents we have ever known. 

Some of the inaccuracies of Dr. Miller consist in false transla- 
tions of passages from the learned languages. And still the trans- 
lation is more favourable, than the original, to the doctrine he is 
maintaining. To the ‘Essay’ we are considering, we hold itindispen- 
sable thatthe doctor should reply. He must either refute the charges 
of inaccuracy preferred against him, give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of thei, or forfeit for ever his character and standing as a 
controversial writer. As relates to the legitimacy and validity of 
presbyterianism, his ‘ Letters’ at present, can have no weight. Our 
author has stript them of all just authority. They are ‘orthodox’ 
nolonger. To reinvest them with authority, their reverend author 
must prove them to be free, not from false quotation, but from the 
suspicion of it. Nor will he find this, as we apprehend, an easy 
task. To confirm the charge, his antagonist, the author of the 
‘Essay,’ after giving Dr. Miller’s quotations, as they appear in his 
‘ Letters’—gives also, in their purity, the originals from which 
they are extracted. The difference is always striking, and some- 
times surprising. It does appear tous, therefore, that Dr. Miller 
will find it exceedingly difficult to extricate himself from the charge 
a pay. inaccurately. 

Nor is this all. An attempt is made to convict Dr. Miller of va- 
rious other errors, in the forms of sophistry and other modes of 
false reasoning, to the particulars of which we cannot advert, and 
which can be learnt only by a perusal of the ‘ Essay.’ In fact, al- 
though the style and manner of this production 1s uncommonly 
mild, and free from every expression in the slightest degree offen- 
sive, we consider it, notwithstanding, as amounting virtually to one 
of the severest attacks on the ‘ Letters’ of Dr. Miller we have ever 
read. The worst of it is, for the doctor and his cause, that its se- 
verity appears to consist in istruth. The following is a fair speci- 
men of Dr. Cooke’s matter and manner, in his replies to the reve- 
rend professor of Princeton. 
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‘ It is evident, therefore, that there were, besides the aposlotic, ar 
least two other offices in the ministry, those of the presbyters and 
deacons; and the matter of fact is opposed to the truth of the in- 
ference of doctor Miller: and that inference being the point upon 
which the whole argument turns or rests, and being unfounded and 
contrary to plain facts, the argument built upon it falls to the 
ground.’ 

This quotation contains an annunciation of the position, which 
it is the object of Dr. Cooke, in his ‘ Essay’ to establish, viz. that, 
in the organization of the primitive Christian Church, by the Apos- 
tles, there were three distinct grades of officers, bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons. He contends that, during their lives, the Apostles 
filled the office, and performed the duties of bishops, and appoint. 
ed and ordained to the same office and duties, others who succeed- 
ed them after theirdeath. They also created bishops, who acted 
long and extensively in that capacity during their lives. Of these 
latter ordinations, Barnabas, Timothy, Titus, and others, were 
instances. 

His proofs of these several positions, our author derives from 
two sources, the New Testament, and the writings of some of th. 
earliest primitive Fathers, one or two of whom were contemporary 
with the Apostles, knew them personally, and were ordained b) 
them to the Episcopal office. 

He refers to sundry portions of Scripture, contained especially 
in the epistles of St. Paul, which expressly recognize, in the pn- 
mitive Church, the three specified orders of officers. Nor is hi 
able to find a single text, which asserts plainly the existence o/ 
only two grades of office, those of the presbyter and the deacon 
alone. His reply to the assertion of Dr. Miller, that, in the apos- 
tolic Church, the terms bishop and elder indicated at times, the same 
grade of office, we deem satisfactory. A bishop was always and 
necessarily anelder. But the reverse was nottrue. An elder was 
not, of necessity, a bishop. When bishop and elder were made, 
at times, to mean the same, the Apostles were living, invested with 
the authority and exercising the functions of real bishops.— 
After their death, when bishops succeeded them, in their true char- 
acter and duties, the names of elder and bishop were no longer 
confounded. The episcopos (bishop) was, as the term imports, the 
overseer, or governor of the Church, in a general and collective ca- 
pacity, by whom the inferior officers were ordained, and to whos 
control they implicitly submitted. 

The Christian Fathers, on whose writings, as testimony, Dr. 
Cooke principally replies, and from whose works his quotations are 
ehiefly taken, are Ignatius, Polycarp, and Ireneus. 

Of these, Ignatius was not only a contemporary of some of the 
Apostles, but one of their pupils, and was therefore necessarily 10- 
timate with their views of church government and administration, 
as well asthe forms which they established and practised. He w:s, 
moreover, a man of the utmost purity and sanctity of characte’, 
incapable of voluntarily deviating from truth. There lived not 
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man of more correct information, or whose report was more wor- 
thy of all belief. In testimony of this, he fell a martyr to his love 
of truth, suffering himself, rather than renounce his religion, to be 
torn to pieces and devoured by lions in Rome. ue 

Polyearp was his pupil, and possessed a character not dissimilar 
te that of his master. His sanctity and adherence to truth were 
yot inferior. His knowledge of the affairs of the promitive Church 
was in like manner ample. - Nothing was wanting to render him 
a witness of perfect credibility. 

Iremeus, whe was not only contemporary with Polycarp, but had 
been his pupil, was one of the most able and learned men of the 
day. Nor were his purity of character and sanctity of lite inferior 
to his talents and extensive knowledge. In his acquaintance with 
the state of the Chureh, he was equalled by few, and surpussed by 
none. His valuable writings and the history of his life furnish 
evidence of all this. 

As those three Fathers attained each an advanced age, the life of 
the last of them reached to near the close of the second century of 
the Christian era. ‘They were living chronicles, therefore, of al- 
most two hundred years of the primitive Church. Heuace their tes- 
timony of the form ef government and administration of that 
Charch has every possible claim to be believed. But most unequi- 
vocally and emphatically their writings testify to the existence of 
episcopacy. That the Church, during their day, was governed by 
bishops, no one can doubt, whowill consult their epistles and other 
productions. 

Yet, singular as the fact may appear, it is, in a particular man- 
ner, in his quotations from the epistles of St. Ignatius, that Dr. 
Miller has fallen into such multiplied tnaccuracies. That the na- 
ture and extent of these inaccuracies may be understood by the 
reader, we shall here present him with one or two of them. 

‘The following quotations,’ says Dr. Miller, ‘ are from his (Ig- 
natius’) far-famed Epistles.’ ‘“ The Presbyters succeed in the place 
of the bench of the Apostles.” [See Epistle to the Magnesians, 
sec. 6. | 

This is a mere clause of a sentence; and being thus detached 
from the other clauses of the same, is represented as speaking a 
langaage entirely different from what its author intended. The 
whole sentence, as Ignatius wrote it, stands thus: ‘ Your Bishops 
presiding in the place of God, your Presbyters in the place of the 
councils of the Apostles, and your Deacons, most dear to me, being 
entrusted with the ministry of Jesus Christ.” This sentence un- 
questionably represents a bishop as an indispensable officer of the 
Church, and as elevated greatly over those denominated Presby- 
ters; as much as God is raised above the Aposties. But from his 
mutilated quotation, Dr. Miller does not seem to wish it so under- 
stood. 

The Doctor quotes again, as follows: ‘ Follow the Presbysters as 
the Apostles.’ [See the Epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrneans, sec. 
%.] This is another extraordinary mutilation, the words left out, 
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altering entirely the meaning of the clause, and turning that mean- 
ing directly against the opinion of Dr. Miller. The sentence, as 
Iguatius wrote it, runs thus: 

‘ See that ye all follow your Bishop, as Jesus Christ, the Father, 
aud the Presbyters as the Apostles.’ Here as in the preceding quo- 
tation, the Bishops is still made a necessary Church Officer, and 
placed at the head of the Church, far exalted above the Presbyters, 

Dr. Miller again. Quotation. ‘ Be subject to your Presbyters, 
as to the Apostles of Jesus Christ our hope.’ [See Epistle of Iy- 
natius to the Trallians, sec. 2.) Another palpable mutilation, and 
perversion of the meaning of the author quoted. 

The passage, as it isin the Epistle of the distinguished father 
and martyr, reads thus. ‘ It is necessary, therefore, that, as you do, 
80, without your Bishop you should do nothing; Also be ye subject 
to your Presbyters, as to the Apostles of Jesus Christ our hope. The 
Deacons also, as being the ministers of the mysteries of Jesus 
Christ, must by all means please all.’ 

Contrary to the intended representation of Dr. Miller, this sen- 
tence, correctly quoted, recognizes expressly three grades of Church 
Officers, Bishop, Presbyter, and Deacon, of which the first is the 
highest, and controls the other two.. In various other instances, 
the Doctor is equally incorrect in his quotations and reasonings. 
Should the public judge him with their usual severity, they will be 
likely to say, that such palpable and reiterated misquotations, show 
his distrust of his own doctrine, and prove condemnatory of it. 

Dr. Cooke’s long and laboured view of the Episcopal standing 
and functions of Timothy, we pass over, with a single remark. 
He has established his point, we think conclusively ; but he has 
overwhelmed it with a superabundant and very unnecessary load 
of discussion. This, indeed, is his fault as a writer. He often 
knows not where to stop. He estimates authority, as the Chinese 
do beauty, by bulk. Hence, while an additional tittle of it can be 
found, he perseveres in his toil of collection, until his own mind 
and that of the reader stagger and groan under the accumulated 
weight, and the subject is concealed by the superabundance of mat- 
ter. Ten positive facts speaking the same language, or ten high 
authorities to the same purpose, are as good as ten times the num- 
ber. In our estimation they are better; because they prove without 
fatiguing, and produce, in being examined, no unnecessary waste 
of time. A superabundance of facts and authorities taken into the 
mind is like a superabundance of food received into the stomach. 
They produce debility and pass undigested. Nothing nourishes 
and strengthens unless it be subdued and assimilated. 

In proof of his general position, our author goes on to quote 
other writers, of acknowledged standing, some of them of an ear- 
lier, others of a more modern date. But the limits of this article 
do not permit us to follow him in his course. We can only re- 
mark, that, like a man of good conscience, and a controvertist 
confident in the justice of his cause, he appears to us to quote fair- 


ly, and apply judiciously, 
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In further refutation of the assertion of Dr. Miller and others, 
that, in the prim:tive Church, the terms Bishop and Presbyter mean 
always the same, our author clearly shows, that, in the general 
Church establishment of any one city or place, there were many 
Presbyters, and only one Bishop. ‘Thus, in Rome, one Bishop 
had under him forty-six Presbyters. In other places a similar state 
of things existed. Presbyters were numerous, the Bishop but one. 

Our author pauses, in his course, to furnish another very memor- 
able misquotation, by Dr. Miller, from the Church History of Euse- 
bius, respecting the regular succession of Bishops, from their or- 
dination by the Apostles to his own time. Here, as before, the 
clause quoted by the Doctor, is made, by his accidental alteration 
of it, to suit hisown views. Quere. Had the original suited him, 
would the accident have happened 2 

Our author encounters, and, we think, fairly and promptly van- 
quishes, another distinguished antagonist, in Lord King. That 
noblemen has attempted to make it appear that, in the ‘ primitive 
Church,’ a Bishop had jurisdiction over a single parish, and no- 
thing more; that a parish then was of the same extent as a parish 
now; and that, therefore, a Bishop was only a rector of a single 
church, 

In reply to this, our author shows satisfactorily, that at an early 
period of Christianity, the words paroua and ecclesia had the same 
meaning. ‘They both signified, not a single Church or Congrega- 
tion, but the Church of any city or place, as anaggregate. Thus, 
applied to Alexandria, Rome, or Jerugalem, either term designated 
the general religious establishment of the place. Hence, the Bi- 
shop of the parish of Rome, was the Bishop of Rome, containing 
many Churches, and the Bishop of the parish or Church of Alex- 
andria was the Bishop of Alexandria, with all it contained. Pa- 
rish in the primitive Church, then, meant the same with diocese 
now. A Bishop was always, therefore, an officer holding jurisdic- 
tion over a number of Churches, and having under his control a 
number of Presbyters. To speak of the parish of Rome, Alexan- 
dria, or Jerusalem, and to mean by the expression only a single 
congregation, would be absurd. It signified the same as the 
bishoprick or diocese of either of those places. 

Dr. Cooke has enhanced not a little, the value and interest. of 
his work, by subjoining to it, as an appendix, the epistles of St. 
Ignatius; so that the public may have ready access to those rare 
and excellent specimens of composition. 

The following extract affords a fair specimen of our author’s 
style and manner. 


‘lam well aware that this opinion is offensive to those who have no other tham 
Presbyterian Ordination. But truth is what we ought all to seek; particularly in 
so essential a concern as that of the ministry of the Church of Christ There is 
no one thing more frequently urged on Christians, than the obligation to flee divi- 
sions, to speak the same things; and how is this to be done but by a fair and candid 
discussion of points on which we disagree !—No one, then, has a right to complain 
that his opinion is questioned. Every one who is of a right spirit would rejoice to 
have the truth clearly made out and embraced by all. 
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‘ The question is the more important, because if the conclusion we have draw, 
be just, all other than the Episcopal ordination is invalid. This declaration, | 
though it follows as necessarily from the premises as the conclusion of any propo- 
sition ever stated, has been reprobated in the strongest terms, because it involves 
an exclusive claim to the ministry. It is, hewever, far from being the desire of 
those who believe that Episeopalvordination alone is valid, to prevent any qualified 

verson from entering into the ministry. ‘They only wish to convince those who 
believe themselves called to ministér in holy things, and who are. from early pre. 
judice, or misinformation, or not imvestigating the subject, content with authority 
derived from Presbyters, that this authority is not valid, and to induce theim {) 
obtain that which is. The doctrine ought notto be rejected because it involves 
an exclusive claim; for there must necessarily be a right in the truly authorized, to 
the exclusion of those who age not; and the question at issue ought to rest on its 
merits. 

‘ But how does this matter concern private Christians, if they are truly religious’ 
And why should a man leave the Church to which he has been attached, when the 
ininisters are good religious men? These singular questions have been frequent!) 
urged, with great earnestness, upon myself. But few words, however, are suff. 
cient to show their absurdity. We are commanded to be baptized, and to receive 
the sacrament in memory of our Lords We cannot obey these injuctions in sin- 
cerity, unless we are satisfied of the validity of the authority of the minister; and 
to receive thes» mysteries at the hands of those we are persuaded are not authoriz- 
ed. is profanity in us; though it may not be in them who minister, provided thes 
are conscientiously persuaded of their authority, after a full investigation of the sub- 
ject. But this proviso includes a great deal more than may be supposed at firs! 
view. 

‘ But what necessity for leaving the Methodist Episcopal Church? Professing 
with all sincerity very high esteem and affectionate regard for a number of the mi- 
nisters of that Society, | must nevertheless say, because their ordination is only 
Presbyterian—Mr. Wesley was no more than a Presbyter, and therefore had no 
authority to ordain; much less to ordain a Bishop. 

‘In this respect he and Calvin stands upon the same ground precisely. It is cer- 
tain that a man cannot have that which was never given to him, exceptit be some- 
thing belonging to him by nature, To neither of the above was authority to or- 
dain, ever given. The Bishops who ordaioed them, did not intend to confer such 
power. They did not, at the time, consider themselves as receiving such power; 
and if they had been questioned immediately afterwards, they would not have 
pretended that it was conferred upon them. ost assuredly then it was not given 
to them; therefore they had it not. - To argue they possessed the power of ordina- 
tion because it originally belonged to Presbyters, is to argue that they to whom 1 
was given possessed the power, because it belonged to them lo whem ii was given 


There are works, and that which we have been examining is one 
of them, whose matter is already so dense, that it is impossible to 
compress it any further. In composing this ‘ Essay,’ the object of 
the writer was fact and authority. Of these, he has collected an 
ample amount, and pressed thems together with no unsparing or 
feeble hand. Hence the unexpected difficulty we bave found in 
our attempt to give a competent analysis of his book. In most 
parts of it, and those the most interesting, to abridge would be to 
mutilate; to leave out something that is essential to the author’s 
meaning, and to the force of his argument. This we. are not au- 
thorized to do. 

But defective as our analysis is, we trust it will be sufficient to 
increase somewhat the desire of the reader to look into the origi- 
nal. Should this be the case, our chief end will have been attain- 
ed, and our efforts will not have been useless. For no one caa 


carefully peruse the ‘ Essay’ without profiting by it. 
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Although it is not,a specimen of fine writing, nor did our author 
intend it as such, it affords an example of as fair, close, and mas- 
culine controversy, as any we, at preseat, recollect. The authori- 
ties cited, appear to be suund, and the facts adduced well establish- 
ed, the arrangeinent is logical and correct, and the argument co- 
gent and generally conclusive. If we are not mistaken, Dr. Cooke 
will be acknowledged to have done not a little for Episcopacy. 
We doubt exceedingly if, in the same space, any other writer has 
dene so much. We do not say he has settled the question. Where 
party in politics, or sectarism in religion is concerned, that issue ts 
perhaps impossible. But we do say, that he has advanced argu- 
ments in favour of Episcopacy, as the apostolic and primitive form 
of church government, which we know not how to refute. We 
willingly therefore yield them our assent. 

Besides the vast amount of matter which the ‘ Essay’ itself con- 
tains, it is SO Constructed as to serve as an index to an extensive 
examimation of authorities on the subject. It is with no affected 
sincerity, therefore, that we warialy recommend it to public atten- 
tion, with this remark, that the same amount of talent and research 
expended on a subject more worthy of them, would have pleased 
and edified us in a much higher degree. 


—_—<>—— 
ON SELF-EXAMINATION OF MINISTERS. 


[FROM THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. | 


Ir has been frequently lamented by good men, that the perpetual 
recurrence of the saine religious services*has a tendency to produce 
an insensibility to impression. It is equally true, that the force 
even of probable proof is diminished by familiarity, and that moral 
reasoning, when addressed to the will, as well as to the under- 
standing, becomes jess cogent and persuasive the more frequently 
itis repeated. He who has been long conversant with theological 
subjects, and whose constant employment in life has been public 
instruction, will readily acknowledge, that the same truths, by 
which he was once powerfully convinced, or deeply affected, have, 
by frequent repetition, lost much of their efficacacy on his mind. 
He may still retain av uushaken conviction of the certainty of those 
truths; and of the necessity of preaching them to mankind with 
sincerity, faithfulness and zeal.’ But still his perceptions may be 
less vivid and distinct, and his affections less strongly and frequent- 
ly excited. He may see things, as Lord Bacon says, ina dry fight. 
His understanding may be satisfied, but his heart may remain un- 
moved. Now there is always a danger lest this diminution of im- 
pression on the mind should produce a corresponding dimunitioa 
of vigilance and activity in the performance of moral and religious 
duties. That this effect has followed, in many instances, cannot be 
denied: that it may follow in our own, there is sufficient reason to 
apprehend; and we ought therefore to be on our guard ayainst a 
disadvantage, to which both the mechanism of our minds, and the 
nature of our occupations, expose us. 
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But there is another advantage, against which we who ministe; 
in sacred things, have constantly to contend—a disadvantage aris- 
ing, like those we have already mentioned, from the very nature of 
ouremployment. When we compose for the pulpit, and when we 
deliver those compositions, we have, or ought to have, two objects, 
similar indeed, but yet distinct, continually in view; the edifica- 
tion of others, and the improvement of ourselves. The first of 
these two objects is the most prominent and attractive—the other 
we regard as subordinate, and sometimes, it is to be feared, en- 
tirely overlooked. ‘The consequence of repetition,” says Paley, 
‘* will be felt more sensibly by us, who are in the habit of directing 
our arguments to others: for it always requires a second, a separate, 
and an unsual effort of the mind to bring back the conelusion upon 
ourselves. In constructing, in expressing, in delivering our argu- 
menis, in all the thoughts and study which we employ upon them, 
what we are apt to hold continually in view, isthe effect they may pro- 
duce upon those who hear or read them. The further and best use 
of our meditations, their influence upon our own hearts and con- 
sciences, is lost in the presence of the other. In philosophy itself, 
it is not always the same thing to study a subject in order to under- 
stand, and in order to teach it. In morals and religion, the power 
of persuasion is cultivated by those whose employment is public 
instruction; but their wishes are fulfilled, and their care exhausted, 
in -promoting the success of their endeavours upon others. The 
secret duty of turning truly and in earnest their attention upon them- 
selves is suspended, not to say forgotten, amidst the labours, the 
engagements, the popularity of their public ministry, and in the 
best disposed minds, is interrupted by the anxiety, or even by the 
satisfaction, with which their public services are performed.” 

We well know our Lord’s denunciations against those who 
*“ said, and did not” and who “ bound heavy burdens and grievous 
to be borne, and laid them on men’s shoulders; but they them- 
selves would not move them with one of their fingers.” We all 
feel, and readily confess, that what we preach to others, we ought 
to preach also to ourselves. But do we actually thus preach? Do 
we examine our own hearts and conduct to ascertain their confor- 
mity to those rules which we ourselves have publicly laid down ‘ 
If this conformity does not exist, and if there is no endeavour to 
produce it, it is surely an awful consideration, that while we preach 
to others, we ourselves may become cast aways; and that before 
the tribunal of Christ many, whom we may have followed with 
private or public exhortations, will rise up to testify against us ; and 
to declare the everlasting benefits they have derived from those 
instructions, which, we, while we delivered them, undervalued and 
neglected. Atthatselemn hour it would indeed be dreadful to be 
addressed with those ever memorable words, ** Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked servant.” 

Where is the man, who upon the reperusal of his discourses after 
some elapse of time, has not abundant reason for humiliation and 
self-abasement, while he contemplates the neglect of duties which 
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he once warmly recommended, or the commission of sins, which 
he formerly with vehemence condemned? The fact is, that we 
must all plead guilty to frequent forgetfulness, and occasional di- 
rect violations of our own precepts. Why should we either deny 
or palliate it? Why should we pretend to an undeviating rectitude, 
aud an immaculate sanctity, of which our nature is not cupable ¢ 
The standard which we are bound to hold up to mankind is high, 
and holy, and perfect. We cannot entirely reach it; but we must 
endeavour, we must labour, to reachit. The excellent Skelton has 
some familiar, but shrewd and judicious, observations on this sub- 
ject. “A very sensible gentlewoman,” says he “ having read 
the two first volumes of sermons I had the presumption to pub- 
lish, asked me, if my own life and conversation were strictly 
conformable to the rules I had laid down in those G.scourses :— 
Startled at the question, I answered, No; but that I did my best to 
act as well asI wrote; and that I sometimes read over my own dis- 
courses, not that I thought them equal tothose of other writers on 
the same subjects, but to upbraid and excite myself to a greater 
degree of watchfulness over my own ways. ‘Two of them, I said, 
had been of singular use to me for this purpose, more than the most 
excellent performances of Barrow, Tillotson, or Stanhope, could 
have been; because they stared my own failings in the face, like an 
additional conscience, with greater sternness than the writings of 
other men could do.” * * * “Inno one sermon I ever preach- 
ed had 1 one lesson for myself, and another for my hearers. My 
heart and conscience always made a part of the audience; and the 
pure word of God ever diétated to me what I delivered to them. 
Whatever constitutional warmth was mixed with my zeal, and much 
there certainly was; and however earnestly 1 threatened the ter- 
rors of the Lord te obstinate sinners, especially such as preach 
unsound doctrines to His people, I trembled while I did it, and push- 
ed with an instrument sharp at both ends, that pointed at my own sins, 
as well as theirs.” 

This is the language of a truly good man, “ an Israelite indeed, 
in whom was no guile ;” whose life was spent in constant endea- 
vours. both by his preaching and conduct, to * adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour. The practice which he here mentions, of 
reading over his own discourses, in order to detect his deviations 
from his own precepts, is well worthy of universal imitation. It 
is a practice calculated to produce the most beneficial effects. It 
is the best preservative against that insensibility to religious im- 
pression which, as has already been observed, is too frequently ge- 
nerated by the repetition of the same services and the same argu- 
ments, and by the habit of regarding the edification of others as the 
principal, and almost the sole object of our preaching. It is a pre- 
servative also against the danger to which we are exposed of “ do- 
ing the work of the Lord deceitfully,” and of falling into that most 
odious and contemtible of vices, hypocrisy. On the contrary, this 
practice wiil form and cherish ir our hearts humility, sincerity, di- 
ligence, and indeed every other Christian virtue. They who have 
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long been habituated toa nightly examination of theirdaily conduct 
know from experience the excellent effects of self-inspection and 
remitiscence. Such persons will, without difficulty, be persuaded 
of the advantages of advancing a step further, and ofcarrying on their 
examinations into their persunal conformity and agreement with 
their own ministerial instractions. ‘They will not doubt the bene- 
fit of appointing some time, either before or after they have preach- 
ed to their congregations, that they may secretly preach to their own 
hearts, of at least reading over the applications and hogtatory parts 
of their discorrses, and inquiring of themselves, whether * their 
own mouths have not testified against them ;’’ whether they have 
not been guilty of taking God’s covenant into their mouths, and 
casting his words behind them; or whether they have indeed prav- 
tised those duties, and cultivated those virtues, which they have in 
public so loudly, and so energetically, preseribed. 

Example has always more efficacy than precept. Let me then 
extract a passage from the Life of Doddridge to shew the manner 
in whieh that excellent man performed the duty of ministerial self- 
examination. “ It will not,” says his biographer, “ be unpleasing 
nor unprofitable to the serious reader, if [ insert some speciinens of 
the manner in which he preached over his sermons to his own soul; 
heartily wishing that it may excite ministers to do the like.” “July 
23, 1727. Ithis day preached concerning Christ, as the physician 
of souls, from Jer. viii. 22. and having, among other particulars, 
addressed those sincere Christians, who through a neglect of the 
Gospel remedy, are in a bad state of spiritual health, it is evident 
co me, upon a serious review, that [am of that namber. I know 
by experience that my remaining distempers are painful. God 
knows they are the great affliction of my life; such an affliction, 
that, methinks, if I were free from it, any worldly circumstances 
would be more tolerable, and even more delightful, than that ful! 
flow of prosperity, by which [am so often ensnared and injured. 
I know Christ is able to help me, and to restore me to more perfect 
health than I have ever vet attained; and my experience of his pow- 
er and grace is a shameful aggravation of my negligence. There- 
fore with humble shame and sorrow for my former indifference and 
folly, I would now seriously attempt a reformation. To this pur- 

ose I would resolve; I. That 1 will carefully examine into my own 
soul, that [ mav know its constitution, and its particular weakness 
and distempers. 2. I would apply to Christ, as my physician, to 
heal these distempers and restore me to greater vigour in the service 
of Ged. 3. LT would remember that he heals by the spirit: and 
would therefore pray for his influence to produce in me the greater 
devotion, humility, diligence, gravity, purity, and steadiness of re- 
solution. 4. I would wait upon him in the use of appointed means 
for this purpose; especially prayer, the study of the Scriptures, 
and the Lord’s Supper. Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean. Pronounce the word, thou great Physician, and save me 


for thy mercy’s sake.” 
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“ November 12, 1727. I preached this day from those words, 
‘T know you, that ye have not the love of God in you.’ I endea- 
voured to fix upon unconverted sinners the charge of hot loving 
God, and described at large the character of the Christian in the 
several expressions of that affection. My own heart condemned 
me of being deficient in many of them. I humbled myself deeply 
before God, and do now, in the divine strength, renew my resolu- 
tions as to the following particulars. 1. [T will endeavour to think 
of God more frequently than I have done, and to make the thought 
of him familiar to my tind in seasons of leisure and solitude. 2. 
| will labour after communion with him, especially in every act of 
devotion through this week. For this purpose, I would recollect 
my thoughts before | begin; watch over my heart in the duty, and 
consider afterwards how I have succeeded. * 3. I will pray for con- 
formity to God, and endeavour to imitate him in wisdom, justice, 
truth, faithfulness, and goodness——.” ‘“ Thus careful was he,” 
adds his biographer, ‘‘to maintain the life of religioa in his own 
soul, as well as among his people.” 

These valuable extracts sufficiently illustratg and exemplify the 
manner, in which the duty, which we have been recommending, 
may be most beneficially performed. It is my sincere hope and 
prayer that they may prevail on some, who have hitherto neglected 
this duty, to ** go and do likewise ;” and “ to walk before God in 
truth, and righteousness, and in uprightness, and integrity of 
heart, that they may be sincere and without offence till the day of 
Christ.” G. 1. M. 








POETRY.—([sevecren. } 
THE PARSON.—By Chaucer. 


The following by the “ Father of English Poetry,’ may be amusing to some of our 


readers. We think, they will be rewarded. by the pious sentiments of the poem 
for the trouble they may have in understanding the old English 


A good man ther was of religioun 

That was a poure Persone of a toun, 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk : 

-He was also a lerned man, a Clerk, 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche; 

His parishens devoutly wolde he teche ; 

Benicne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversite ful patient, 

And swiche he was ypreved often sithes ; 

Ful loth were him to cursen for his tithes, 

But rather wolde he yeven out of doute 

Unto his poure parishens aboute 

Of his offring, and eke of his substance ; 

He coude in litel thing have suffisance : 

Wide was his parish, and houses fer asonder, 

But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder, 

In sikenesse and in mischief to visite 

The ferrest in his parish moche and lite 

Upon his fete, and Ya his hand a staf: 

This nobie ensample to his shepe he yaf, 

That first he wrought and afterward he taught 

Out of the gospel he the wordes caught, 
G08. MESS.—VOl.. VII. 5 
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And this figure he added yet therto 

That if goid ruste what shuld iren do? 

For if a preest be foule on whom we trust 

No wonder is a lewed man to rust ; 

And shame it is if that a preest take kepe 

Wel ought a preest ensample for to yeve 

By his clenesse how his shepe shulde live. 
He sette not his benefice to hire, 

And lette his shepe acombred in the mire, 

And ran unto London unto Seint Poules 

To seken him a chanterie for soules, 

Or with a brotherhede to be withold, 

But dwelt at home and kepte wel bis fold, 

So that the wolf ne made it not miscarie : 

He was a shepherd and no mercenarie; 

And tho gh he holy were and vertuous 

He was to sinful men not dispitous, 

Ne of his speche dangerous ne digne, 

But in his teching discrete and benigne. 

To drawen folk to heven with fairenesse, 

By good ensample, was his besinesse ; 

But it were any persone obstinat, 

What so he were of highe or low estat, 

Him woldg he snibben sharply for the nones : 

A better preest [ trowe that no wher non is. 

He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 

Ne maked him no saieed conscience 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve 

He taught, but first he folwed it himselve. 
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The following Epitaph is on a Monumenterected in Trinity Church 


Edisto Island: 


Sacred to the Memory 
| of the 

Rev. THOMAS OSBORNE, 

who departed this life 
on the 11th of December, 1826, 
in the 3lst year of his age. 
Toa mind devoted to his Professional Duties, 
he added the eruditioa 
of an accomplished Scholar, and the piety 
of an ardent Christian. 
For four years the Rector of this Church, 

his conduct was marked 

with fervency of purpose, and 

usefulness off action. 
Bland in his deportment ; sincere in his 
friendships: his heart was the seat 
of charity and benevolence : 
His domicil the home of the stranger 
and the friendless. 
Mr. Osborne was a native of Ireland, 
but for many years 
a citizen of the 
U. 8S. 





As a feeble Testimonial of the many virtues 
which adorned his character, 
and of 
the eminent services. 
of their spiritual adviser 
and advocate, 
His — has erected this 

onument. 
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New- York.—The printed journal of the last Convention enables 
us to furnish further particulars of the state of this very tlourtsuing 
Diocese. It now numbers 153 Clergyman, and 165 Congregations, 
and during the past year employed 35 Missionaries. 

The Committee appointed at the last Convention, to devise a 
plan for the relief of aged and disabled Clergymen of this Diocese, 
presented a report. ‘ 

“Qn motion, Resolved, That the consideration of the report ot 
the Committee be postponed for the purpose of tatroducing the fol- 
lowing resolution :” — 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient to establish a society to be denomi- 
nated the C'vrical Annuity Society, of the Diocese of New-York ; 
and that a committee be appointed, with power to organize such a 
Society; aud to report their proceedings to the next Convention.” 

“Ou motion, Resvlved, That it be recommended to the same 
Committee, to consider of some suitable method for the relief of 
such Clergymen of the diocese as may, at present, be disabled from 
the discharge of professional duties.” ‘ 

The Committee on Missions state that ‘*‘ Missionaries have not 
bee found to fill all the stations established by the committee. 
Fach year the deficiency of ministers to supply the wants of the 
Diocese, *s more painfully experienced. Your Committee doubt 
not, that in addition to the above vacant stations, many other 
fields for missionary labour could be designated, and the neces- 
sury funds for their support be obtained, could labourers be found. 
Under a painful sense of the present deficiency, and its injurious 
effects upon the best interests of the Church, checking its growth 
where it has already been established, and preventing its establish- 
ment in many other places “now white unto the harvest,” the 
committee would solemnly call upon their fellow churchmen, 
adopting the language of our blessed Master, ‘ Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth labourers into 
his harvest.’ ” 

From the reports of the Clergy we extract as follows, Rev. L. 
P. Bayard: “ A sense of duty, alove for that venerable Church at 
whose Apostolic altars I have the honour to serve, prompts me to 
reiterate the lament which is heard on all sides in the West, the 
want, the deplorable wani, of Missionaries. Unless speedy mea- 
sures are adopted forthe education of young men, who can forego 
the pleasure of remaining near their relatives and friends, many 
stations now sparingly supplied, will have to be totally abandoned.” 

Rev. S. Davis, Missionary to the Oneida Indians: “ For the last 
Hine months a general seriousness has prevailed among tie tribe. 
The Chureh has been crowded with humble and devout worship- 
pers. During the whole period that I have been employed at this 
station, | have never witnessed so great an attention to the subject 
of religion. Hitherto 1 have had but a faint prospect of success, 
except among the rising generation. But now it is far otherwise— 
many of these degraded children of the forest, whose locks are 
whitened with age, are awakened to a sense of their lost apd ruin- 
ed state by nature—have fled to Christ as their only refuge—and we 
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humbly trust, that through the renovating influence of the Holy 
Spirit, they have experienced the pr ardoning efficacy of that blovd 
which speake ‘th better things than the blood of Abel.” 

tev. A. S. Hollister: “It is due to the Rev. Augustus L. Con- 
verse, of the Diocese of South-Carolina, to acknowledge his very 
usetul and acceptable services, voluntarily rendered to this congre- 
gation during the pastsummer. By his kindness I was permitted 
to be ahsent, and to perform, I trust, an acceptable service to some 
of the destitute congregations in this vicinit 

Rev. H. S. Attwater: “ At Rassel, the Church, which, at the 
time of its organization, was as flourishing us any in the country, 
has now become almost extinct. This is to be attributed, a: none 
other causes, to its having been left almost entirely destitute of the 
services of a Clergyman. Hence, those who were formally attached 
to the principles of our communion, are now seeking among other 
denominations those religious privileges which they despair of en- 
joying in their own.” 

Rev. George Upfold, Rector of St. Thomas, New-York: * A Fe- 
mule Missionary Association, auxiliary to the New-York Protestan| 
Episcopal Missionary Society, has also been formed within the pas 
year, which has already contributed 895. The fund of the Theo- 
logical Scholarship Society ef this Church amounts to $1466, and 
is gradually increasing.” 

The following highly important Canon was adopted: “ Ther 
shall be a Fund constituted for the purpose of educating for Hol; 
Orders young men of talents and piety, and in other respects of sui- 
table qualifications, which shall be denominated * The Theologica! 
Education Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Stat 
of New-York,” and which shall be under the charge of the Bishop 
and Standing Committee. And itis hereby made the duty of every 
Rector or Minister of a Congregation, associating with himself, if 
he deem it expedient, a committee of the same, tu use his best en- 
deavours, either by public collections from time to time, by private 
subscriptions, or by societies, or insome other mode, to raise annu- 
al contributions for the Fund, which shall be paid to the Secretary 
of the Standing Committee. The Minister and Vestry of ever) 
Congregation shall be entitled to appoint one beneficiary for every 
hundred dollars, which shall be annually collected in the said Con- 
yregation; and two or more Congregations may associate for this 
purpose. All persons annually subscribing twenty-five dollars shal! 
be considered as Patrons of the Theological Education Fund, and 
an annual subscription of one hundred dollars shall not only con- 
stitute a person a Patron, but also entitle him to appoint a henefici- 
ary. The beneficiaries shall prosecute their Theological studies 0 
this Diocese, and shall be under the direction of the Bishop and 
Standing Committee, who shall make report of their proceeding to 
every annual Convention, stating the sums received from the seve- 
ral Congregations, and the names of the Patrons.” 

Another Theological Seminary. —** The Convention of the Eastern 
Diocese, at its recent meeting, resolved, that it was expedient to 
establish a Seminary for the students of that Diocese, and appoint- 
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ed a Committee to correspond with the members of the Church, in 
order to carry the measure into full and speedy effect.” We can- 
not say that this intelligence surprises, but it does indeed grieve us, 
for we had fondly anticipated that our Churches throughout the 
United States, uniting in the support of one Theological Sentinary, 
would have been able to rear up an institution which would have 
reflected honour on its founders and the country. We fear, too, 
the multiplication df Seminaries, as adapted to disturb the harmony 
of our ecclesiastical confederacy, and to introduce variant views of 
theology. Itis admitted, that a single Seminary is sufficient for 
our candidates, which have never exceeded 75 at one time, ‘the num- 
ber reported to the General Convention, 1229, was only 63) and, 
therefore, the establishment of new Seminaries, looks like a waste 
of our resources of talent, learning, zeal and money. ‘They are 
not adequate to the demands made upon them, and we deprecate 
the prodigality which does not husband them as much as possible. 

Bishop Brownell’s Mission.—On the Sth of December, he was at 
Lexington, (Ky.) with the Rev. Mr. Richmond. “ These gentle- 
men,” says the Daily Advertiser, “ are now engaged in Missionary 
services, embracing a tour through the West and South of 6000 
miles, and rivalling in extent, the far-famed Episcopal visitation of 
the late lamented Heber, in India. They arrived on Thursday last, 
and by their pious labours here, greatly edified the Church and the 
Congregation. The worthy Bishop, who occupies a high rank in 
the prelacy, and who adorns his high office by the most amiable 
and conciliatory manners, by sound learning, fervid piety, and 
evangelical discourse, prea shed to large and attentive audiences on 
Friday evening and Sunday morning. On the last occasion, the 
edifice of Christ Church was consecrated to the service of Almighty 
God, and the solemn ceremony, for the first time celebrated in Ken- 
tucky, produced a very deep and gratifying impression. The Holy 
Eucharist was then administered to a large number of Communi- 
cants, among whom we were happy to perceive some of our pious 
fellow Christians of other denominations. In the evening, the 
Apostolic rite of Confirmation was also celebrated. The Rev. Mr. 
Richmond preached three times during this short visit, and was 
much admired for his Christian zeal and earnest Missionary spirit. 
The sermon upon Missions, on Sanday eveniryg, was foliowed by a 
collection amounting to $90, to be expended inthe West. A gen- 
tleman also became a subscriber of fifty dollars per annum, to the 
General Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society. 

Attack on the Protestant Episcopal Church.—Alluding to some 
recent occurrences in Virginia, the editors of the Charch Register 
say: ‘** The violent, but vain assault upon our Communion, during 
the past year, in the Divcese of Virginia, branding her principles 
48 inimical to the free institutions of our country, occurring as it 
has done, in a State where Episcopalians have been tender in as- 
serting her distinctive claims, has furnished additional evidence of 
the fact, that no compromise of her peculiar character will satisfy 
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her enemies, and that she will be caressed and flattered so lone 
only, as she consents to obscure the light of primitive truth, to lay 
her Episcopacy on the altar of iinisterial parity, and to mould he; 
practices to the standard of indiscriminate and heterogeneous 
amalgamation.” 

Rev. Mr. Sherwood’s Academy.—This Institution, of which the 
respectable Minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church, whose 
name is above, is the Rector, is expected to be opened at Hartiord, 
on the Ist Monday of May, 1830. It is to be “ conducted on the 
principles of a well-ordered Christian household. All the pupils 
will be required to reside in the family of the Rector.” In connex- 
ion with the secular education, which will embrace all that is usual: 
there will be “a regular and systematic course of moral and religi- 
ous instruction. ‘The School will constitute the Congregation as 
well as the family of the Rector.” It is not one of the least inter- 
esting signs of the times in our country, that Schovls are rising up 
in which the discipline of the heart, and not of the mind only, is to be 
regarded, and from which we may reasonably hope that our youth 
will come furnished with knowledge, and with what is far more 
consequence, good moral habits. Circumstances may render it 
advisable to send some of our youth abroad to be educated, (though 
we conceive the cases are rare in which it ever is so,) and we 
would respectfully invite the attention of their parents and guar- 
dians to this Academy, of which more particular information can 
be obtained from a printed circular left at the office of the Gospel 
Messenger, for inspection. 

Florida.—The collection in New-York for the Church Building 
Fund, for this ‘Territory, amouuted by the last account, to $750. 

Church Missionary Society.—The twenty-ninth Annual Report, 
which is the last, states the number of Missionaries under this 
Society to be, Clergyman 35; Laypersons 63, Eusopeans ; besides, 
1 Clergyman ; 205 Laypersons, natives, Scholars, 12,419. 


Visitation of the Bishop, of Chester.—In August last, Dr. 
Bloomfield, held his primary visitation to his Clergy, on which 
occasion an able and argumentative Sermon was; delivered 
in St. Peter’s Church, by the Rev. W. Hesketh, A. M. of St. 
Michael’s, Toxteth-park, from Eph. ii. 20, 21, “* And are built up 
on the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner stone; in whom all the building fitly 
framed together groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord.” The 
attendance in the Chureh was more than usually numerous. After 
the service, the Bishop delivered from the Communion Table an im- 
pressive and luminous charge to the Clergy by whom he was sur- 
rounded. 

His Lordship spoke with great feeling, and in a manner which 
indicated the most perfect sincerity, combined with an affectionate 
interest in the welfare of his Clergy. The charge differed some- 
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what from many which we have previously heard, by confining 
itself principally to the spiritual duties of the Ministry, without any 
reference to what we may, perhaps, be permitted to call the secular 
discipline of the Church, or its peculiar position with respect to the 
pelitics of theday; it was likewise distinguished by a characteristic 
meekness and gentleness of expression, and the total absence of 
authoritative rebuke. He began by requesting the Clergy to consi- 
der him as their fellow-labourer, and by earnestly soliciting their 
co-operation in a spirit of conciliation and charity. He then direct- 
ed their attention to the two great branches of their duty as preach- 
ers of the Word within the Church, and Ministers of it without, by 
the means of parochial visitation. With regard to the first of these, 
he drew a just and forcible distinction between the legal and evan- 
gelical, (we do not use the word in an invidious sense, ) the evangeli- 
cal mode of expounding the Bible. He enforced npon his hearers 
the Apostolical ‘* determination of knowing nothing in their sermons 
but Christ and him crucified.” He painted strongly the unfruitful- 
ness of merely enforcing moral truths—of merely representing vice 
as its own puoishment, and virtue as its own reward; truths which, 
however incontrovertible, never yet converted one soul to Christ. 
He represented forcibly the absolute necessity of holdingChrist up as 
the only author of the way,the truth, and the life,and of dwelling upon 
the great and vital doctrines of justification by faith, sanctification 
by the Spirit, and salvation by grace and mercy alone. As a sub- 
sidiary to preaching, he enforced the absolute necessity of catechis- 
ing, by stating the evident and manifest impossibility of producing 
any great or permanent effect upon an ignorant and uninformed 
mind by the means of a weekly lecture delivered from the pulpit. 
He then proceeded to treat upon the important duty of parochial 
visitation; in the course of which he magnified the office and duty 
of the Ministry, by a beautiful and most pathetic representation of 
the difference between (what we will take the liberty of calling,) a 
converted and an unconverted soul, in the humbler walks of life; 
between a peasaut without the illuminating graces of Christianity, 
little elevated, in intellectual rank, above the beasts that perish, cau- 
tious only how to gratify his animal appetites; or a mechanic, un- 
der similar circumstances of irreligious ignorance, and under worse 
circumstances of temptation to sin; led by the passions of his cor- 
rupted nature into every species of vice and profligacy, and goaded 
by poverty to discontent and outrage; and the same men, changed 
by the sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, through the preach- 
ing of the word, and induced by the blessed hopes of the gospel, to 
despise the pleasures and endure the afflictions of the world, in the 
assurance of that far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory 
which is reserved for those who have patiently borne the cross for 
their master’s sake. This great and glorious work, he said, the 
Clergy, under the blessing of Providence, were commissioned to 
effect, and this, he said, they must labour to do. This, in smaller 
parishes, he said, they might do, by the grace of God, unassisted 
and alone; and in larger ones, by availing themselves of the assis- 
tance of the laity: instancing those who were employed in the Apos- 
tolic ages, particularly the deaconesses; an instance which, perhaps, 
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from the vast enlargement of the Church and the still greater differ- 
ence of customs and manners, had better not be too closely imitated. 

Upon the whole, we were very much pleased with the geutle, ear. 
nest, and unaffected manner of the Bishop, and we have reason ty 
believe that his Clergy were equally so. Of the charge, we think 
it must be universally agreed, that parts of it were magnificent and 
grand, regarded as a composition. The doctrines enforced were 
truly scriptural, and the reasons which his lordship assigned for the 
style of preaching he recommended, to our mind, incontrovertible. 
We have heard of only one objection made, which, probably, many 
will adopt, that there was somewhat too much countenance given 
to females putting themselves forward, rather beyond their proper 
Sphere, in matters of religion, as public teachers. 

——<— a 
BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

Ox Tar Lorp’s Praver.—tIn the Petition “ Deliver us from evil,’ what is com 
prehended, and what doctrines and duties are hrought to our notice ? 

Explain the conclusion, “ for thine is the kingdom and th- power, and the glory fo: 
ever, Amen,” and state the practical inferences which it suggests. 

Consult some of the books recommended in our Sixth Vol. page 222. Answers 
to be returned the first week in March. 

<< . 
EPISCOPAL ACTS. 
ORDINATIONS. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. White, Bishop of the Protestant daa. Church in Penn. 
sylrania. On Sunday, Dec. 20, 1229, in St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, Mr 
G. Hare was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons. ° 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Chase, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ohio. 
On Sunday Sept. 13, 1529, in Kenyon College, Ohio, the Rev. Alvah Sanford, 
Deacon, was admitted to the Holy Order of Priests. And on Sunday, Oct. 11, 
1220, in the same place, Mr. James M’Elroy. Tutor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Kenyon College, was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacens. 

CONSECRATIONS. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Ravenscroft, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
North-Carolina. On Sunday Dec. 20, 1829, Christ Church, Raleigh, was solemnly 
consecreted to the Christian Worship of Almighty God. _ 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Hobart, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in New- 
Vork, acting for Bishop Brownell, who is absent. On Wednesday, Dec. 23, 1829 
Christ Church, Hartford, Con. was solemnly consecrated. . 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Brownell, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Churc’: in 
Connecticut, on an Episcopal tour through the Western States. On Sunday, Dec 
6, 1829, Christ Church, Lexington, Kentucky, was solemnly consecrated. 

ee 
CALENDAR FOR FEBUARY. 
Monthly Meeting of the Protestant Episcopal Society for the Advancement 
of Christianity in South-Carolina. 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Septuagesima Sunday ; 
Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Directors of the Protestant Episcopal Juve- 
nile Society. 


14. Sexagessema Sunday. ees ur | 
li. Anniversary of the Society for the Advancement of Christianity in 8. C. 


17. Annual Meeting of the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 


South-Carolina a ; 
19. Annive of the Protestant Episcopal Missionary Society, composed o 


Young Men and others. , = 
21. Pe aga onlin Sunday.—Sermon may be expected at St. Michael's Church iv 


the evening, in aid of the Young Men’s Missionary Society. 
4. Ash Wednesday, or Ist day of Lent. 
. lst Sunday in Lent. 
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